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I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


‘““WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE!” 

We think it was in Puck” [from Shakes- 
peare] we read the above heading to one of its 
illustrations, and we have often been reminded 
of it since. 

The Western congressman expressed the same 
sentiment when he told his fellow-congress- 
men that when he first entered Congress he 
wondered how he ever got there, but afterwards 
wondered how any of them ever got there. 

Governor Greenhalge expressed something 
similar when he told the children at the Boston 
school festival that he was glad to come from 
the children of an older growth [the Legislature] 
to meet the younger. 

'wo days after President Garfield was shot 
at Washington we read in our morning paper 
how terribly the President was suffering with 
the intense heat, and went at once to the tele- 
graph office and telegraphed the President’s 
private secretary to cool the President’s room 
with cotton or flannel cloths hung across it 
and soaked in ice water. 

Next morning we had the pleasure of read- 
ing that the President’s room was now cooled 
by cloths soaked in ice water. 

None of the scientific men who swarmed around 
the President thought of what any butcher could 
have told them — that they could cool his chamber 
with ice. 

It is hard to believe now that fifteen years 
ago our State authorities advertised the Charles- 
town state prison for sale, having decided to 
send all the prisoners to the Concord Reforma- 
tory in a small country town, surrounded by 
hundreds of acres of woods—no police, no 
military, no help in case of revolt, and where 
a few desperate men, hidden in the woods in 
the daytime, and scaling the wall with ladders 
at night, could have released and supplied with 
change of clothing any number of prisoners. 
We wrote the Governor and urged through 
the Boston Daily Advertiser that the old prison 
should be retained, and the sale was stopped. 
Now we see by the papers that a still stronger 
wing has become necessary for the more dan- 
gerous criminals. 

In a crusade against poisonous cooking 
wares, clothing, etc., and dangerous adultera- 
tions to which we gave much time and money 
years ago, urging laws and the formation of 
societies to protect public health, among the facts 
brought to our notice was the grinding up of 
white stone at North Adams, Mass., said te be 
largely used in the adulterations of sugars and 
other articles. A few days since a North 
Adams gentleman told us that the business 
still went on — hundreds of tons being ground 
up there. 

We remarked that the grinder must have 
gotten rich. 

“Oh, no,” was the reply, ‘‘there is too 
much competition by other grinders in various 
parts of the country!” 

Undoubtedly tens of thousands of lives have 
been cut short, and tens of thousands of lives 
made miserable by the suffering that comes 
from the sale of poisonous and dangerously 
adulterated articles, yet all efforts we made in 
the past and time and money we spent failed 
to establish a single society for the protection of 
public health. 

In to-day’s paper we read that a convention 
of the British and French Chambers of Com- 
merce, having met at Paris to consider the dis- 
armament of European nations, think it im- 
practicable because i would so largely increase 


the number of laborers,—as though it were more 
profitable to support a million of men in idle- 
ness than to put them at work on public im- 
provements — draining, irrigating and cultivat- 
ing waste lands, building and improving roads 
and harbors, cutting canals where needed, 
strengthening levees along rivers, etc., etc. 

These men have evidently never read the 
writings of our great American thinker, who 
became known to the world as Count Rumford, 
and who had such wonderful success in deal- 
ing with and almost eliminating poverty and 
crime from Bavaria. 

And now comes what seems to us the most 
stupendous folly of the age, in the recent 
strikes of railroad men and others—paralyzing 
the industries of a large part of the country 
because of a disagreement in regard to wages be- 
tween one man and his employees—live stock 
starving in transit— packing houses closed— 
supplies of food cut short, and prices raised 
which the poor can illy afford to pay—babies 
suffering for want of milk—sick people stalled 
in out of the way stations in the burning heat 
of mid-summer—loss of wages and injury be- 
yond computation—all because of a disagree- 
ment between one man and his employees in re- 
gard to wages. 

Can anything be more plain to any intelligent 
human being than that in any free country 
every employee must have the legal right to 
change his employment at the end of the time 
for which he has contracted—and every em- 
ployer the legal right to discharge any or all 
his employees at the end of the time during 
which he has agreed to employ them? 

Can anything be more plain than that ina 
free country where every man’s vote counts as 
much as every other's, the only proper place to 
right all legal wrongs is at the ballot box? 

Can anything be more plain than that any 
attempt on the part of one million or two mil- 
lions of workmen to paralyze the industries 
of this country and involve us in a civil war 
must result in disastrous failure? 

Doubtless they can cause the destruction of 
vast quantities of property and many human 
lives. 

But what then? 

There are in this nation from Jifteen to twenty 
millions of adult male population able to bear 
arms. 

Call it fifteen millions. 

Can two dictate to all the rest—especially if 
that two, having no capital, depend upon their 
daily wages for their daily bread? 

What will they find against them? 

(1st.) Nearly all the capital of the country 
which can hire and support armies of soldiers 
and armies of laborers and buy aH the muni- 
tions of war. 

(2nd.) The regular army and navy easily 
susceptible of indefinite extension. 

(3rd.) Most of the militia and the police. 

(4th.) All the employees of the govern- 
ment. 

(5th.) 500,000 men, some members of whose 
families are drawing pensions from the govern- 
ment. 

(6th.) An immense majority of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant church members. 

(7th.) All who have deposits in banks and 
savings banks. 

(8th.) All who own a single share in any 
of our ten thousand corporations. 

(9th.) All who hold a mortgage or other 
security for debt. 


(10th.) Nearly all who own houses and 
lands and want no anarchy or civil war to dis- 
turb their titles. 

It has been said that no monarch in Conti- 
nental Europe could go to war without con- 
sulting the Rothschilds. 

What headway can one million or two mil- 
lions of workingmen, with no capital, make 
against thirteen, or, it may be nineteen millions, 
with all the credit and capital of the country 
behind them? 

The English writer, Bull Run Russell, in 
describing some of the incidents at the com- 
mencement of our civil war, tells of a com- 
pany formed in some country place of Ala- 
bama or Mississippi which, armed with bowie 
knives, proposed to march on Washington and 
“bring back the body of Abe Lincoln in a coflin.” 
He adds: ‘How astonished these poor fellows 
will be when the first shell drops in among them !” 

Yet these men were hardly more ignorant of 
the strength of our government than howl- 
ing anarchists and ignorant strikers seem to 
be to-day. 

Our sympathies are, and always have been, 
and always will be, with workingmen. In our 
younger days we were poor, and now are far 
from being rich. Jf we could have our way no 
man in this country should ever be permitted 
to accumulate mere than a million of dollars. 
All beyond that should go for the public 
benefit. 

If we could have our way every employee 
should have, when possible, in addition to his 
or her wages, a share of the net profits of 
every business. 

Jf we could have our way there should be no 
poverty, or sickness, or suffering, or sorrow in 
the world. 

We are in sympathy with workingmen, and 
we wish them to be informed and so educated 
that they shall carry with them in all measures 
for their relief the sympathy and aid of all the 
best men and women of the nation. 

And so we ask: 

Is there not a tremendous need of a com- 
monsense and humane education of these 
masses of workingmen, as well as a common- 
sense and humane education of the millionaires, 
such as we are striving to promote through this 
paper, sent not only to nearly all the professional 
and educated men of our own State, and to all 
members of Congress, but also to the editors of 
every newspaper and magazine in America north 
of Mexico ? 

Let us hope that out of the prizes which we 
offer in another column in behalf of our ‘*Am- 
erican Humane Education Society”? may come 
practical plans to properly educate our Ameri- 
can people, both rich and poor, and aid in ac- 
complishing the objects for which our ** Zumane 
Education Society” [the first of its kind in the 
world] was founded,—* Peace on Earth,” ** Kind- 
ness, Justice and Mercy to every living creature.” 

Gro. 'T. ANGELL. 
WHAT CAN CAPITALISTS DO 'TO LESSEN 
THE CONFLICTS BETWEEN CAPI- 
TAL AND LABOR? 

(1.) Avoid all public displays of wealth 
which tend to make the poor more dissatisfied. 

(2.) Do to the deserving poor whenever 
and wherever you meet them precisely what 


you would like to have them do to you if they were 
rich and you were poor. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 

Secretary. 

Over twenty th l br hes of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over a million members, 

PLEDGE. 

“JT will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 
Pp. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.”’ 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘* Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 


Also without cost, to every person who | 


writes that he or she has formed a ‘* Band of 
Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both —either signed or 
authorized to be signed — to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ‘**band” and the name 
and post-office address [town and State] of the 
president. 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OUR DuMB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pictures 
and one hundred selected stories and poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be presidents of bands of 
mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a member- 
ship book for each band, the prices are, for 
badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents; 
ribbon, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents: 
cards of membership, two cents; and member- 
ship book, eight cents. The ‘‘ Twelve Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents 
for the whole, bound together in one 
pamphlet. ‘The Humane Leaflets cost twenty- 
five cents a hundred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier or better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings: 


" 1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘Memory Gems,” and 
Anecdotes of good and noble sayings and deeds 
done to both human and dumb creatures, with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


SUMMER. 


This lovely picture is from the Crosscup & West Engraving Co., 911 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


HAMISH’S PRAYER. 
BY JANET STORY. 
“ Goodness and mercy ali my life 
Shall surely follow me, 
And in God's house for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be.” 


“Amen!” said the shepherd, an’ shut the Buik, 
“May we a’ in oor turn win hame;”” 

An’ he look’d on the circle aroun’ the fire 
Wi’ a fu’ heart—“ Praised be His name !” 


Wee Hamish, his youngest, a thouchtfu’ bairn, 
Though sturdy an’ blithe, like the lave, 

Wi’ a farawa’ look in his bonnie blue e'en 
Had listened, intent, an’ grave. 


An’ syne, wi’ his airms roon’ the coollie’s neck, 
His ain on the shaggy head, 

He lookit up in his feyther’s face, 
An’ in won’ering tone he said— 


* Are there doggies in heaven? Will Donal gang?" 
Then silence fell for a space; 

An’ the shepherd sighed, an’ a tear and a smile 
Were seen on the mither’s face. 


An’ the coollie look’d up on hearin’ its name, 
Look’d up wi’ a wistfu' e’e, 

As gin it wad trust to its maister’s hert, 
An’ lifted ae paw on his knee— 


“Whar a’ ’ill win that are brave an’ kin’, 
An obedient an’ faithfu’ an’ true,” 

Said the bairn; “an, feyther, it’s that 7’ the Buik, 
They'll surely tak’ Donal’ too.” 


“Ay, ay, my wee mannie, the Lord kens best, 
Nane daur limit po’er ava; 

Nae service for love is withoot its reward, 
He made Donal’ as weel’s us a’.” 


That nicht, when Hamish was prayin’ his | 


prayers, 
He paused or he cam’ to the en’, 
An opened his e’en and said, ** Bide for a wee, 
Afore that I say, ‘‘Amen!” 


‘An’ mither, ye’er no’ to hearken the noo;” 
An he wispered a bit by himsel’, 

An’ did the like ajter at a’ his prayers, 
An’ what it meant mither could tell; 


* breast, 

To the tune 0’ a croonin’ sang, 
He tell’t her his secret low in her ear— 
* Iwas askin’ for Donal’ to gang.” 


As Sunday at gloamin’ wee Hamish lay, 
Wi’ his pictur’ buik, on the fluir; 

An’ as he gaed owre it, a strange bricht thocht 
Flew into his min’—/rae where? 

An’ he cried oot wi’ glee, ‘Oh, Donal’, ye’re gaun! 
Ye’re gaun! I ken it’s sae, 

For whar there’s a Shepherd, an‘ sheep, an’ lambs, 
There's bude to be doggies tae!” 

An’ so that nicht, frae the mither’s knee, 
This message in heaven was heard, 

“ Oh Lord, I’m happy that Donal's tae gang, 
I kent Ye wad sen’ me word. 

“Ife’s a bonnie bit beast, an’ kenga’ aboot sheep, 
Ife’s awfu’ gentle wi’ lambs, 

An’ Ye ev’n could lippen the weans till his care 
That play wi’ the golden palms!” 

Wee Hamish grew up to hae honor and wealth; 
He was ane 0’ the world’s great men: 

But aye he wad say o’ his childish days, 
“IT was nearer to heaven then.” 

An’ when he look’d back wi’ a wistfu’ sigh 
To the laddie wi’ yellow hair, 

That played wi’ the dog on the steep hillside, 
There arose from his heart this prayer: 

“Oh, Lord, gin I loose my childlike trust, 
Grant I may be forgiven; 

An’ mak’ me doon to a bairn again, 
For of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


A HINT TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
A good story is told of two clergymen — 


| father and son — who were invited to address 
a public meeting. 
| confused and was floundering about, whem the 


The son after a while got 


father said in a low voice: ‘* Say something 
bright, John, and then sit down.” 'To which 


| John replied: ‘‘ That's just what I have been try- 
| ing to do for the last half hour.” 


It is related (though we cannot vouch for the 


| truth of the story), that the evangelist Moody, 
' when a speaker begins to be tedious, has a way 
| of reminding him by a quiet little push of the 
For that nicht, as she hushed him to sleep on her | 


foot. 


| Mrs. B.—Dear me! What lovely closets this flat 
, has! Agent—Madam, those are not the closets. They 
| are the bedrooms. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dums ANIMALS. 


Boston, August, 1894. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper for a public library, reading-room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us twenty- 
five cents in postage stamps and receive a 
volume containing eighteen papers. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


e Persons wishing ‘“* Our Dumb Animals” for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have ** Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, and 
retain one-half of every fifty-cent subscription. 


Our ‘* American Humane Education Society” 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
about ten thousand newspapers and magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 

Can be had at any hour of the day or night by 
calling Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse Owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

aa In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send 
us subscriptions or remittances to examine our 
report of receipts, which is published in each num- 
ber of our paper, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put. the 
word “ Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to publish this month one hun- 
dred and ninety-three new branches of our ‘* Parent 
Band of Mercy,’ making a total of twenty 
thousand and sixty-three. 


MARKED COPIES. 

We respectfully ask brother editors who kindly 
send us their papers, to mark articles which they 
wish us to see. We never intend to miss a marked 
article, but having as we do sometimes over 100 
papers and magazines in a single day, itis simply 
impossible to see everything they contain. 


OUR PRIZE OFFERS— $725. 

As our readers know, we offer the following 
prizes : — 

First, in behalf of our ** Massachusetts Society 
fur the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” $100 
for evidence by which we shall be able to con- 
vict any person in Massachusetts of violating 
our law against the life-mutilation of horses 
by docking; also twenty prizes of $10 each 
and forty of $5 each for evidence by which we 
shall be enabled to convict any person of 
violating the laws of Massachusetts by killing 


any insect-eating bird or taking eggs from its | 


nest; also $25 for evidence by which we shall 
be able to convict of violating the recently en- 
acted law of Massachusetts against vivisections 
and dissections in our public schools. 

Second, in behalf of our ** American Humane 
Education Society,” $100 for the best short 
essay, not exceeding three thousand words, on 


the best plan of peacefully settling the difficulties 
between capital and labor ; also another $100 for 
the best short essay, not exceeding three thous- 
and words, on the best plan of preventing poverty 
and relieving the poor. 

For full particulars write 


Gro. T. ANGELL, 

President of the American Humane Education Society, 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American Band 
of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


PROTECTION OF ANIMALS. 

At the July directors’ meetings of “ The American 
Humane Education Society” and “* Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelly to Animals,” President 
Angell reported two legacies of $500 each to the M. 
8. P.C. A. from the estates of Caroline Duncan, of 
Haverhill, and Mrs. George B. Hyde, of Boston. 
Herbert Timmins, of East Groton, had been con- 
victed of docking and torturing a horse, and fined 
$50. In future cases under the new law recently en- 
acted, the penalty will be imprisonment not over 
one year, or fine not over $300 nor less than $100. A 
Portuguese translation of ‘Black Beauty” was nearly 
completed. It had already been translated into 
French, Spanish, Italian, German, Dutch, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Greek, Arabic, Volapuk, and two of the 
languages of India. 

Boston agents had during the month dealt with 
322 complaints of cruelty, taken 42 horses from work, 
and mercifully killed 107 horses and other animals. 

Country agents have dealt with 544 complaints of 
cruelty, taken 199 horses from work, and mercifully 
killed 104 horses and other animals. 

193 new “ Bands of Mercy” had been formed, making 
a total of 20,063. 


A PLEASANT LETTER 

FROM JOHN D. BRYANT, ESQ. 

Boston, June 27, 1894. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq. : 

My dear Sir,—I duly received your very kind letter 
acknowledging my communication in regard to the 
legacy under the will of Caroline Duncan [3500]. I 
note that you will have the proper votes passed 
accepting the legacy upon the terms named in the 
will, and I presume authorizing its payment to the 
Treasurer of your Society. 

The good work which you are doing is infinite, 
and I congratulate you on all you have accomplished, 
and will continue to accomplish, as, I believe, while 
time lasts, for the influences you have set in motion 
will reach beyond the life of any one man, and I 
hope and believe will continue as long as humanity 
lasts. Very truly yours, 

JouN D. BRYANT. 


HOW HE MUTILATED HIS HORSE. 

Herbert ‘Timmins, of Groton, was tried be- 
fore Judge Keyes in the District Court at Ayer, 
on July 11th, and found guilty of torturing his 
horse by cutting off the solid part of its tail, 
and searing the bleeding stump with a hot 
iron. 

The evidence was that Timmins cut it with 
large shears, and the blood spurted out. He 
was found guilty, and fined $50, or to be com- 
mitted to the House of Correction at Cam- 
bridge until payment of the same. He paid 
the fine. This is the fourth conviction we have 
obtained for torture by docking. 

In all future cases under our new law the 
lowest penalty will be $100. ‘The highest, a 
year’s imprisonment or $300 fine. 


Look’ at the faces of all the people you 
see riding on or behind docktailed, muti- 
lated horses, and see how many Aind, noble, 
generous, merciful faces you can find among 
them, and on the other hand how many 
cold, hard, dissipated, unhappy and mer- 
ciless ones! 


“Last year one hundred and two 
well-defined cases of lock jaw were re- 
ported to the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, London, 
with a certificate in each case from the 
attending veterinary that the malady 
resulted from docking, and one single 
veterinary stated that out of thirty-one 
eases of tetanus which he had been 
called to attend within a year, twen- 
ty-seven of these cases resulted from 
this same brutal custom.” 


IN THESE DAYS OF OUR COUNTRY’S 
PERIL. 

In these days of our country’s peril, when it 
is the duty of every good citizen to be doing 
everything in his power to lessen the growing 
conflicts between capital and labor, can any- 
thing be more disgusting than to see a bobtail 
coach of silly fools [male and female] with 
servants in English livery, passing through 
a shoe town like Lynn, blowing a horn to 
attract the attention and curses of hard work- 
ing men and women? 

We do not wonder that in Jersey City such a 
turnout on its way from Philadelphia was at- 
tacked by hoodlums with a shower of unsavory 
vegetables! 


MISS ETHELDRED DILLON. 


The lady above-named, known and respected 
by horsemen in England, although not a mem- 
ber of any of our societies 8. P. C. A., has re- 
cently written, through *‘ The London Live Stock 
Journal,” a letter on docking, which will com- 
mand wide attention, and from which we take 
the following: ‘To inflict permanent mutilation 
on one of the noblest of God's creatures is nothing 
short of a crime, and to any one with artistic 
sense, what an eyesore!” 

‘What these poor beasts suffer in summer is 
inconceivable 


“Johnny,” said the teacher, “is a jackass a biped 
or a qguadruped?” 
“Please, sir,” said Johnny, “that depends on 


the jackass.” 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


We find in a *‘Boston Herald” editorial the 
following, which is worthy of consideration by 
American capitalists : 

‘In spite of not a few black sheep, the members of 
the English House of Lords, and those closely associ- 
ated with them by ties of kinship, have been remark- 
ably public-spirited men. They have been leaders in many 
social and industrial reforms ; they have been patrons of 
the arts and sciences, and have filled a notable and praise- 
worthy place in the public life of their country. 1f they 
bad been as a body as indifferent to the public wel- 
fare as the nobility of continental Europe has in the 
past frequently been, they would long bejore this have 
been swept out of exist by ar 'y uprising of 
the people.” 

One great danger of our country to-day is 
from rich, unscrupulous and unmerciful men, 
who seek only their own selfish personal ends 
without any regard to the public welfare. 


A STRONG EDITORIAL. 


We find.a strong editorial in ‘*The Boston 
Herald” of June 24th on a subject to which we 
have given considerable attention in this paper, 
and from which we take the following: 


“It is significant to what an extent thoughtful 
persons perceive a danger for our civilization in 
present conditions and tendencies. On all sides one 
hears it repeatedly deplored that there should be 
so widespread a disposition to display the evidences of 
great wealth in ostentatious ways. President Andrews 
of Brown University has lately written on this sub- 
ject as a matter for gravest apprehension, and he 
found a remarkable similarity between the state of 
things to-day and those existing at the time of the 
downfall of the Roman empire.” 

* 


* * 

“A curious aspect of the case is that nowhere 
would the most earnest warning be so likely to fall 
upon unheeding ears as in the midst of the frivolous 
class that needs it. But there came a time, many cen- 
turies ago, when from the marble terraces of lordly 
villas frightened people looked out over the glori- 
ous landscape softened by the culture of ages, and 
saw the blaze of conflagrations kindled by invaders, 
that swept an empire out of existence.” 


Our readers will remember the strong edi- 
torial we published from ‘'The Boston Tran- 
script” in our July paper on *' Rich Men and 
their Horses,” which spoke of docking as fol- 
lows: 


“The same man would [did our laws permit and 


his convenience require] cut off the ears of his 
groom with the same cheerful sense of propriety.” 
* * * * * 

“It was this very spirit of supreme arrogance and 
selfishness that brought on the French revolution, 
and may some day, in this country, create another 
revolution which will go hard with the possessors of polo 
ponies and four-in-hands.” 

The remedy is the humane education of both 
rich and poor, for which our ** American Humane 
Education Society” is working. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


‘“T DON’T EXACTLY SEE.” 


I don’t exactly see, Mr. Angell, what the 
efforts of your ‘*Amerigan Humane Education 
Society’? to promote peace, temperance, etc., 
have to do with animals. 

We answer: 

(ist.) A very large portion of the cruelty 
inflicted upon animals comes from intemper- 
ance. 

One of the first things which attracted my 
attention to this subject was when a beautiful, 
gentle horse which I had been in the habit of 
driving myself was driven almost to death by two 
drunken men. 

(2d.) Hardly anything can be imagined 
more cruel than the treatment of horses in 
war—on the march through the swamps and 
wildernesses—on the battlefields where, during 


DEVICE FOR RELEASING ANIMALS FROM A BURNING BUILDING. 
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our civil war, thousands were left wounded to 
die of starvation—no hospital or red cross 
ambulance for them! 

Old Captain, in ** Black Beauty,’ tells the 
story: ‘* Some of the horses had been so badly 
wounded that they could hardly move from the 
loss of blood, others were trying to drag them- 
selves along on three legs, and others were 
struggling to rise on their fore-feet when their 
hind legs had been shattered by shot. Their 
groans were piteous to hear, and the beseeching 
look in their eyes to those who passed and left 
them to their fate I shall never forget.” 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


We have at different times endeavored to 
awaken our American people to the import- 
ance of establishing societies for the protection 
of public health, which, sustained by charitable 
gifts, legacies, etc., like our Humane Societies, 
and so being entirely free from all political 
influences, employing chemists, microscopists, 
and agents who cannot be bribed or frightened, 
publishing its monthly paper and sending it to 
all others of the State or nation, shall be as 
active in protecting the public health as our Hu- 
mane Societies are in humane education and 
the protection of dumb animals from cruelty. 

We wish that all who are interested in this 
subject [and everybody ought to be] would read 
the article on ‘‘ The Chemical Detective Bureau’’ 
of Paris, in McClure’s [London] Magazine of 
last month [July, 94], and see what splendid 
work has been done there in detecting flours 
mixed with sand, chalk, plaster, alum, phos- 
phate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, sulphate 
of copper, etc., ete.;— also dangerously adul- 
terated wines, liquors, beers, butter, milk, 
sugars, spices, pickles, teas, coffees, choco- 
lates, canned goods and other groceries ;— also 
tainted meats, fruits and vegetables ;— also 
cooking vessels made of lead, zinc, galvanized 
iron, etc. . 

In 1889, out of 215 samples of cooking wares 


Humane “League for the Protection 
of Horses. 


‘*We, the undersigned, of State of hereby 
pledge ourselves that we will never, except in case of 
absolute necessity, hire or ride on or behind any horse 
mutilated for life by docking, and we will, to the 
best of our ability, endeavor to discourage the con- 
tinuance of this barbarous and cruel outrage to the 
horse.” 

Please write us by postal or letter, and we will 
send the pledge and a photograph of twenty-two 
men mounted on their mutilated horses. 

To everyone in Massachusetts, old or young, who 
will send us one of these pledges signed by twenty- 
five persons, old or young, we will send, post-paid, a 
copy of one of our prize stories, ‘‘ Black Beauty,” 
“* Hollyhurst,” or ‘‘ The Strike at Shane's,” whichever 
may be preferred, and in cases where /i/ty signatures 
have been obtained, we will send two of the stories, 
post-paid, and in cases where seventy-five signatures 
have been obtained, we will send all three of the prize 
stories post-paid. The signatures may be of either 
adults or children, and to each signer who gives us full 
signature and post-ofice address will be sent a handsome 
certificate of membership of ** The Humane League.”’ 

Write Geo. T. Angell, President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted 
we send: 
(1) Placards for protection of birds. 
(2) Placards for protection of horses from 
docking and tight check-reins. 


<-> 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


** Black Beauty,” old gold edition, 6 cents, or 
sent by mail 10 cents; cloth bound 25 cents, 
or sent by mail 30 cents. ‘* Strike at Shane’s,” 
paper covers, 6 cents. ‘* Hollyhurst,’’ paper 
covers, 8 cents. ‘‘Mr. Angell’s Autobiography,” 
paper covers, 6 cents. Either one by mail, 10 
cents. Each of these three cloth bound 20 cents, 
or sent by mail 25 cents. 

Postage stamps as acceptable as any other re- 
mittance. Also ‘* Beautiful Joe,” at publishers’ 
prices, 60 cents, or sent by mail 72 cents. 


analyzed, 97 contained the cumulative poison, | 


lead. 
We have no hesitation in saying that no 


civilized country in the world is in greater | 


need of active and independent societies for the 


‘protection of public health than our own, and 


we wish the editors of the about twenty thousand 


American publications to whom our paper is regu- | 


larly sent would take up this subject. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


$mall talk.— The baby’s. 


THE POWER OF THIS PAPER. 


* GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 
DEAR SIR: 

Sometime since I obtained from your office several 
copies of your paper containing articles on docking, 
and sent them to a wealthy family who came to our 
| town bringing a span of beautiful horses cruelly 
| mutilated for life by docking. Three times within 
| ten days I sent ‘Our Dumb Animals’ with its silent 
| plea, when to my great joy the span was replaced by 
| horses ‘as the Almighty made them,’ with beautiful 
| flowing tails. 
| I am glad of this testimony to the value of your 
| paper in the line of humane education.” 


Our Dumb Animals. = 
| 
| = 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A GOOD SERMON. 


We are glad to learn from our friend James P. Rice, 
of asermon preached by the Rev. Wm. E. Barton, in 
which he tells of the terrible scenes witnessed ina 
Spanish bull fight, and compares it with what he 
has recently seen in the streets of Boston. A sign, 
“ Please uncheck your horse going up this hill.” ‘“* Water- 
ing troughs for horses and dogs.” ‘‘ A broken-down horse 
taken out of the street into our ambulance,” &c., &c. 


KILLING FOR FUN. 


We are glad to find the following in The 
Boston Daily Advertiser, July 14:— P 


“It is said that there are very few animals in the 
world that will kill other animals for fun. 

It is said that our present President of the United 
States and his immediate predecessor belong to one 
of these kinds of animals. 

We do not mean to say that they go into slaughter 
houses with butcher knives and butcher animals for 
fun. 

But we do say that they have done what was more 
cruel and less useful, in leaving the duties of their 
presidential offices for weeks at a time to wound and 
kill harmless birds for fun.— [Our Dumb Animals"’.] 


AMONG VARIOUS LETTERS. 


Among various letters received thanking us for 
our editorial last month on “our Presidents killing for 
fun,” we are glad to read the following, from “ The 
United States Army Association,” New York City: — 

“We were pleased at your powerful arraignment 
of two Presidents for bird shooting.” 


A REVEREND DR. 


Rev. Dr. Rainsford, of St. George’s Episcopal 
church, New York, is an enthusiatic sportsman, and 
would walk ten miles any day to find a good hunt- 
ing ground.— Philadelphia Record. 

This is how he obeys the injunction of his Divine 
Master and preaches the Gospel to every creature. 

Our last two Presidents of the United States have been 
doing the same thing. 


Says Prof. Swing: One should ask for a vast store 
of insensibility before going forth to shoot the bird 
or the wild deer. Perhaps killing living creatures is 
necessary in the economy of man, but he that kills 
bird or beast should lament the necessity of sucha 
defaming of life’s temple; and he who causes use- 
less pain to brutes must be reckoned among the 
infamous. Not far from the mind of bird or deer 
stands the thrilling mystery of a God. All life has 
its rights and its awful mystery. Mankind should 
stand in holy reverence on the shore of a sea no 
intellect can cross. 


INDIA. 


“* Black Beauty’ has been translated into two 
of the languages of India, through which it 
may reach a hundred millions of the people of 
that country, and in behalf of our ‘* American 
Humane Education Society’? we have sent on 
money contributed to aid in its publication. 


FROM GOVERNOR GREENHALGE’S AD- 
DRESS AT THE BOSTON SCHOOL 
FESTIVAL, PRECEDING VACATION. 


‘Let the great forest whisper to you of the strength 
of the wind that blows from the four quarters of the 
earth; let the dark mountain teach you something 
of the secret that will give you the strength of the 
hills, and let the great Atlantic or the Pacific, if you 
go there, teach you, from its moments of calm and 
storm, how to meet the calms and storms of life, and 
then come back from the mountain, from the forest, 
from the seashore, stronger in body, stronger in 
mind, stronger in soul, ready to meet the labors, 
the tasks, the difficulties which are presented to 
every human being.” 


ITALY. 


We are pleased to learn from the Princess Barese 
that she bas put six copies of our “American Humane 
Education Society’s”’ Italian edition of ‘Black Beauty” 
into each of the eighty municipal schools of Naples. 
The remainder to be distributed in the schools of 
Sorrento, Capri, and other places. 


CALIFORNIA. 
We are pleased to learn that both “ Hollyhurst” and 
“ The Strike at Shane’s’’ have been adopted for use in 
the schools of San Diego County; also from Mr. 
Arthur G. Nason, President of The San Diego Society 
P.C.A., that all members of the Society are to be 
supplied with copies of “ Our Dumb Animals.” 


Why not take school children to the 
slaughter-houses and show them the 
internal organs of the various animals 
killed for food ? 


A GOOD FRIEND 


Writes us, expressing a hope that the time may 
come when caged wild animals will not be sub- 
jected to the sufferings now inflicted upon 
them, but instead stuffed specimens will be 
publicly exhibited. We join in that hope. 


—_ 


TO KILL FLIES HUMANELY. 


Will our readers tell us the best way to kill 
flies humanely ? 


HUMANE TRAPS. 


Will our readers tell us what form of trap 
they consider most humane to save animals 
from the sufferings now inflicted upon them by 
steel traps? 


HOW 'TO CHECK A RUNAWAY HORSE. 


As soon as the driver sees the disposition to run, in 
the horse he is driving, let him begin the rapid jerk- 
ing first on one line and then on the other, not gently, 
but with such force as to bring the bridle-bit from one 
side to the other through the horse’s mouth. This 
new motion so confuses the animal that all other 
fear is taken away. From many years’ driving I 
have never found this method to fail on the most 
refractory horse. Of course, you should never drive 
any horse without the best of strong leather that 
will stand any strain you need to put on it.—Farm 
and Fireside. 


FROM FRANCES WILLARD AND 
ANNA A. GORDON. 


“* Beautiful Joe,’ the dog, is a fitting pendant to 
‘Black Beauty,’ the horse. Women wrote both 
stories, because they are pitiful of heart, and in 
these days ready of pen. For ourselves, we con- 
fess to an especial ‘drawing’ toward Marshall 
Saunders, of Halifax, Canada, whom we personally 
know and love, and toward the dog she has de- 
picted, because she has done it so well, and the 
dog is, of all four-legged things, our delight. If we 
had the money every boy and girl in Christendom 
should read Joe’s story—especially boys.” 

** Beautiful Joe’ is only one of the results of 
our ‘** American Humane Education Society’s” 
humane work. 


IN HIS GOOD SHIP ** THE FOAM.” 


A kind friend sends us a beautiful poem 
taken from the New York Independent, but 
too long for our columns. 

The captain of the good ship ‘*‘ Foam,” on 
his homeward voyage, had nearly reached 
Kingsport Light when he discovered an old 
boat drifting. He was anxious to get into 
port before night and hardly thought it worth 
while to stop to pick up the boat, but just 
then through his glass he discovered a kitten 
walking around the gunwale of the boat, and 
being a very kind hearted man determined that 
he would rescue the kitten. It was an old 
boat that had been lying on the beach, anda 
little boy had gone on board with his kitten, 
faHen asleep, and with the high tide was drift- 
ing out to sea. This is what happened: 

* * * * 

Over the rolling troughs, between 

The purple gulfs, the slopes of green, 

With sickening glide and sullen rest 
The old boat climbed from crest to crest. 


That day, in his good ship, ‘* The Foam,” 
Shipmaster Clive was speeding home; 
His heart was light, his eyes elate; 

His voyage had been fortunate. 


“Tf the wind holds,” said he, “to-night 
We'll anchor under Kingsport Light;— 
Ill change the fogs of Fundy wild 

For Whitewaters and wife and chiid.” 


He marked the drifting boat and laughed, 
“ What clumsy lubber’s lost his craft?” 

“ What's that walks the gunwale?” cried 
A sailor, leaning o’er the side. 


The Captain raised his glass. Said he, 
“A kitten! Some one’s pet, maybe! 
We'll give it passage in ‘ The Foam’—”’ 
Soft is the heart that’s bound for home! 


“Stop for a kitten? ” growled the mate; 
** Look to the sun; we're getting late! 

If we lose this tack we’ll lie to-night 

A long ways off of Kingsport Light.” 


The Captain paused irresolute ;— 

“To leave the helpless little brute 

To the wrecked seaman’s death accurst, 
The slow fierce hunger, the mad thirst,— 


I wish not my worst enemy 

Such death as that! Lay to!” said he. 

The ship came up into the wind; 

The slackening canvas flapped and dinned; 


And the ship’s boat with scant delay 
Was swung and lowered and away, 
The Captain at the helm, and four 
Stout men of Avon at the oar. 


They neared the drifting craft; and when 
They bumped against her gunwale, then 
Harry upraised his tumbled head! 

“ My God! My boy!" the Captain said. 


And now with bellying sails ‘The Foam” 
Up the tossed flood went straining home; 
The wind blew fair; she lay that night 

At anchor under Kingsport Light. 


And late that night, in gladness deep 
Sank father, mother, child, to sleep,— 
Where no storm breaks nor terror stirs 
The peace of God in Whitewaters. 
—Chas. G. D. Roberts. 


NOTHING REMARKABLE. 


An item is going the rounds of the press to 
the effect that whiskey is now manufactured 
out of old rags. We see nothing remarkable 
about this. Every one knows that nearly all 


the old rags now in the country are manufac- 
tured out of whiskey, and there is no apparent 
reason why the process of conversion may not 
work as well one way as another: from whiskey 
to rags, and from rags to whiskey. What a 
beautiful business it is! — New York Observer. 
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A TEXAS LAW SUIT AND THE 
VOLUNTEER COUNSEL. 

John Taylor was licensed, when a youth of 
twenty-one, to practise at the bar. He was 
poor, but well educated, and possessed extra- 
ordinary genius. 

On the 9th of April, 1840, the court-house in 
Clarksville, Texas, was crowded to overflow- 
ing. An exciting case was about to be tried. 
Geo. Hopkins, a wealthy planter, had offered a 
gross insult to Mary Ellison, the young and 
beautiful wife of his overseer. The husband 
threatened to chastise him for the outrage, 
when Hopkins went to Ellison’s house and shot 
him in his own door. The murderer was ar- 
rested and bailed to answer the charge. This 
occurrence produced great excitement, and 
Hopkins, in order to turn the tide of popular 
indignation, had circulated reports against the 
character of Mrs. Ellison, and she had sued 
him for slander. Both suits were pending, for 
murder and slander. 


The interest became deeper when it was known 
that Ashley and Pike, of Arkansas, and S. S. Pren- 
tiss, of New Orleans, by enormous fees, had been 
retained to defend Hopkins. In the murder case, 
Hopkins was acquitted. The Texas lawyers were 
overwhelmed by their opponents. It was a fight of 
dwarfs against giants. The slander suit was set 
down for the 9th of April, and the throng of specta- 
tors grew in number as well as excitement. Public 
opinion was setting in for Hopkins. His money had 
procured witnesses who served his advocates. When 
the case was called, Mary Ellison was left without 
an attorney; all had withdrawn. 

“Have you no counsel?” inquired! Judge Mills, 
looking kindly at the plaintiff. 

“No, sir; they have all deserted me, and I am too 
poor to employ others,” replied the beautiful Mary, 
bursting into tears. 

“In such a case, will not some chivalrous member 
of the profession volunteer?” said the judge, glanc- 
ing around the bar. 

The thirty lawyers were silent. 

“T will, your honor,” said a voice from the thickest 
part of the crowd outside the bar. 

At the’sound of that voice many started, it was so 
unearthly, sweet and mournful. 

But the first sensation was changed into laughter, 
when a tall, gaunt, spectral figure elbowed his way 
through the crowd, and placed himself within the 
bar. His clothes looked so shabby that the court 
hesitated to let the case proceed under his manage- 
ment. 

“Has your name been entered on the rolls of the 
bar of the State?’ demanded the judge. 

“Ttis immaterial,” answered the'stranger, his thin, 
bloodless lips curling up with a sneer. “ Here is my 
license from the highest tribunal in America!” and 
he handed the judge a broad parchment. The trial 
went on. 

He suffered the witnesses to tell their own story, 
and he allowed the defence to lead on. Ashley 
spoke first, followed by Pike and Prentiss. The lat- 
ter brought the house down in cheers, in which the 
jury joined. 

It is now the stranger’s turn. He rises before the 
bar, not behind it, and so near the wondering jury 
that he might touch the foreman with his long, bony 
finger. He proceeded to tear to pieces the argu- 
ments of Ashley, which melted away at his touch like 
frost before the sun. Every one looked surprised. 
Anon he came to the dazzling wit of the poet lawyer 
Pike. Then the curl of his lip grew sharper, his 
smooth face began to kindle up, and his eyes to open, 
dim and dreamy no longer, but vivid as lightning and 
red as fire-globes. His whole soul was in his eyes; 
his full heart pouring out of them. And without an 
allusion to Prentiss, he turned short around on the 
perjured witnesses of Hopkins, tore their testimony 
into shreds, and hurled in their faces such terrible 
invectives that they trembled in their seats, and two 
of them fled from the court-house. The excitement 
of the crowd was becoming uncontrollable. Their 
united life and soul seemed to hang upon the burn- 
ing tongue of the stranger who was overwhelming 
them with the power of histerrible indignation. He 
held the whole audience spell-bound. But his great- 
est triumph was to come. 

His eyes began to glance at the assassin Hopkins, 
and his lean, taper fingers assumed the same direc- 
tion. 


He hemmed the wretch with a wall of strong | 
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evidence and impregnable argument, cutting off all 
hope of escape. He dug beneath the murderer's feet 
ditches of dilemma, and held the slanderer up to the 
scorn and contempt of the court. He girt him about 
with a circle of fire, and then stripped himself to the 
work of massacre. 

Oh, then it was a vision both glorious and dreadful 
to behold the orator! His actions became as impet- 
uous as the motion of an oak in a hurricane. His 
voice became a trumpet filled with wild whirlwinds, 
deafening the ear with crashes of power, yet inter- 
mingled all the while with a sweet undertone of the 
softest cadence. His forehead glowed like a heated 
furnace, his countenance was haggard, like that of a 
maniac, and ever and anon he flung his long bony 
arms on high as if grasping after thunderbolts to 
hurl at his miserable victim. 

He drew a picture of murder in such appalling 
colors that in comparison hell itself migbt be consid- 
ered beautiful. He painted the slanderer so black 
that the sun seemed dark at noonday when shining 
on such an accursed monster; and then fixing both 
portraits on the shrinking Hopkins, fastened them 
there forever. The agitation of the audience 
amounted almost to madness. 

All at once the speaker descended from the peril- 
ous height. His voice wailed out for the murdered 
dead and living—the beautiful Mary, more beautiful 
every moment as her tears flowed faster—till men 
wept and sobbed like children. 

He closed by a strange exhortation tothe jury, and 
through them to the bystanders. He advised the 
panel, after they should bring in a verdict, not 
to offer violence to the defendant, however richly he 
deserved it; in other words, “not to lynch the vil- 
lain, but leave his punishment with God.” This was 
the most artful of all, and best calculated to insure 
vengeance. 

The jury returned a verdict of fifty thousand dol- 
lars; and the night afterwards Hopkins was taken 
out of bed and beaten almost to death. 


As the court adjourned the stranger said, “John. 


Taylor will preach here this evening at early candle- 
light.” 

He did preach, and the house was crowded. J 
have listened to Clay, Webster and Calhoun, to Dwight, 


‘Bascom and Beecher, but never heard anything in the 


form of sublime words even remotely approximat- 
ing to the eloquence of John Taylor—massive as a 
mountain, and wildly rushing as a cataract of fire. 


PRESUMPTION. 


A grain of sand that fain would stay 
Resistless ocean’s power; 
A drop of rain that dares to say, 
“Tam alone the shower;” 
A fire-fly claiming through the world 
The source of light to be; 
A little mind that seeks to hold 
And gauge Infinity. 
—CHARLES S. O’ NEILL, in Donahoe's for June. 


REST OR SERVICE? 
BY FRANCESCA GELDAN. 


Is there for me a golden calm 
Somewhere beyond the sunset sea — 
A radiance of the smile of God, 
A splendor of tranquillity ? 


Dear God! the thought is very sweet, 
And I have come a weary way; 

My heart is sad and tired and old; 
I want that perfect peace to-day. 


And yet— there stands without my gate 
A beggar, cringing and forlorn, 
The likeness to the Christ divine 
Crushed out by earth's contempt and scorn. 


Within the crowded city’s slums 
Dear childish faces, worn and thin, 

Are shadowed by the heavy gloom 
Of poverty and pain and sin. 


Across my path there flashed to-day 

A haunted face, deep-lined with care, 
Upon the ghastly painted cheek 

The anguished look that lost souls wear. 


O beggar, abject and despised! 
O child, who knuwest not cool, green sod! 
O sister, wearing bitter shame, 
Down-fallen, yet beloved of God! 


Do I dare ask for golden calm 
While you know only care and pain? 
Ere I could clasp that selfish peace 
The heart within me must be slain. 


This heart that loves in spite of wrong, 
That sees the Christ-fair shining in 

The painted woman of the street 
Through all the veiling clouds of sin. 


Better a restless, weary day, 
If full of love’s sweet work divine, 
Than long bright hours apart from those 
Who, sleeping, moan; who wake to pine! 
— Woman's Journal. 


Kathleen had been put out to service,and Mrs. 
Berry liked the rosy face of the young Irish girl. 
One day Kathleen was sent on an errand to town. 
She was longer than usual, and Mrs.'Berry stood on 
the porch as she came through the field. Kathleen 
was happy, and Mrs. Berry observed: ‘ Why, Kath- 
leen, what a rosy, happy face to-day. You look as if 
the dew had kissed you.” Kathleen dropped her 
eyes and murmured: ‘“Indade, mum, but that 
wasn’t his name.’’— Boston Budget. 


ain: 
= 


“They say Green has been wandering in his mind 
lately.’” 

“Well, he’s safe enough; he can’t get far.”—Tid- 
Bits. 
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THE CHOIR OF THE DAYBREAK. 
BY HOMER P. BRANCH. 


I sat by the window at daybreak, 
As the wild birds carolled the hour, 
And watched the shades of the night time 
Droop ’neath the morning’s power, 
And as the banners of sunrise 
Flung their colors above the trees, 
The burst of light charmed the bird notes 
Into sweeter melodies. 


The wren, the linnet, and robin, 
The oriole, cat bird and jay, 

And all the choir of the treetops 
Spiritedly sang, and gay 

And with notes unknown to mortals, 
With harmonies grandly fair 

As the soul’s unuttered music, 
They piped on the morning air. 


The daybreak’s freshness and grandeur, 
And the songs of the happy birds, 
Commingled a tender beauty 
That cannot be told in words 
And a gladness settled o’er me 
That lifted me out of the cares: 
That yesterday bore upon me 
In the burden of affairs. 


THE RAIN-SONG OF THE ROBIN. 

Oh, the rain-song of the robin! How it thrills my 
heart to hear 

The rain-song of the robin in the summer of the 
year! 

How I long for wings to join him where his carol 
poureth free, 

And for words to beg the secret of his magic min- 
strelsy! 


Does he sing because he revels in the fury of the 
storm? 

In the thunder and the lightning does he find a 
hidden charm? 

Or with prophet eye, enraptured, does he see the 
darkness past, 

And the beauty which shall blo3som when the 
clouds disperse at last? 


When Thy rain on me descendeth, and Thy clouds 
about me roll, 

Grant, O God, the power of singing to my tempest 
shaken soul! 

May I see Thy mercy shining far behind the outer 
gloom! 

May I hear Thine angels chanting! May I see Thy 
lilies bloom! 
—KATE UPSON CLARK, in Harper's Bazar. 


BEECHER’S WOOD-THRUSH IN 
SOLITUDE. 

Yet solitude is apt to become exceedingly solitary 
and lonesome, therefore it should not be long con- 
tinued. Let rare and ripe friends dwell within 
reach, for it is solitude that gives zest to society, 
and goodly company it is that prepares you for the 
joys of solitude. Aloneness is to social life what 
rests are in music. Sounds following silence are 
always sweetest. 

The other day I got me toa solitary corner, where 
pine trees, maples aud spruces had leagued against 
the sun, and quite expelled him. There, upon a root 
swelling out above the ground, I sat me down, and 
leaning against the trunk I determined to spy out 
what things are done in such places. So still was I 
that insects thought me a tree, and made a highway 
of my limbs. A robin, whose near nest showed 
young heads, for a time nervously hopped from 
branch to branch near me, shrilly questioning my 
errand. But my placid silence soon smoothed down 


the feathers on its black head and won its confi- 
dence. Then all birds chattered in those short notes 
which are employed for domestic purposes, and are 
no more to be confounded with their songs than are 
men’s anthems to be deemed their common con- 
versation. Birds both talk and sing. Nearly an 
hour I waited, and then came what | waited for—a 
wood-thrush— and perched his speckled breast right 
over against me in anear tree. He did not look in 
one place more than another, and sol knew that he 
believed himself alone. At once he began dressing 
his feathers. He ran his bill down through his ash- 
speckled breast; he probed the wings and combed 
out the long coverts. He ruffled up his whole plum- 
age and shook it robustly. Then, his solitary toilet 
completed, he flew into a tree nearer the road, where 
he could look out, but not be seen, and began his 
song. It was neither warble, nor continuous song, 
but a dainty phrasing, in single syllables, of such 
sweet and loving thoughts as solitude doth breed in 
pure and tender natures. And all this have I re- 
hearsed that 1 might say that none in life sing so 
sweetly as they who, like the wood-thrush, sit on the 
twilight edge of solitude and sing to the men who 
pass by in the sunlight outside.— From Norwood. 


ABOUT OUR BIRDS. 

“No one should rob a nest unless he would like to 
have his own home torn away from him. Even to 
birds born in cages, like the canary, there comes 
great torture. For every canary well kept, a dozen are 
neglected and become a wretched sight to behold. 
The example is a bad one to set, even where these 
birds are properly treated. Can a bird—a winged 
thing—be properly treated in a cage?”’ 

‘*It is very cruel to shut up birds in close rooms; 
the air which human beings often manage to breathe 
is misery to them. They want constant fresh air to 
keep them in health.’’ 

“Birds were not created for trimming bonnets and 
hats; how can people like to have the remains of 
their little dead bodies, after they have been killed 
with great barbarity most likely, stuck on to their 
clothes, or like to make their heads into a grave-yard 
for small birds? Neither did the Heavenly Father 
form them for amusing folk who shut them up in 
cages, where they sing, it is true, but only because 
they have no other way of making their sorrows 
known. People fancy these songs, which tell of a 
captive’s longings for the green woods, to be gay, 
but the warble of a caged bird tqanyone who is not 
hard-hearted is the saddest sound almost that can 
be heard; because it speaks of man’s selfishness and 
tyranny over God's works.” 

“ Without birds it would be impossible for man to 
live on the earth at all. Let us think why: Our 
water would be unfit to drink, and the air choked 
up by flying crowds of flies. Certain tribes of birds 
keep the air clear of millions of small winged in- 
sects, which, if unchecked, would soon make it unfit 
to breathe.” 

“ Swallows are the most useful of birds to clear the 
air of flies which fill the air, and would also over- 
crowd the water with their offspring if left alone. 
The sparrows do much towards keeping the gut- 
ters, pavements and yards around houses clean and 
wholesome; they pick up morsels and scraps too 
small to be noticed by other eyes, which would, in 
time, breed illness.” 


BUYING A FRIEND 


WHO WILL STICK TO YOU THROUGH GOOD REPORT 
AND EVIL REPORT. 

If a man could go into open market and for two or 
three hundred dollars purchase the life-long devotion 
of a friend, though a humble friend, it would be 
accounted a wonderful thing. But that is exactly 
what happens or might happen whenever a horse is 
bought. You give him food, lodging, and the reason- 
able services of a valet, in return for which he will 
not only further your business or your pleasure, as 
the case may be, to the best of his ability, but he will 
also repay you with affection, respond to your car- 
esses, greet you with a neigh of pleased recognition, 
and in a hundred ways of his own exhibit a sense of 
relationship. 

There are men to whom a horse is only an animated 
machine; they will ride and drive him, hire grcoms, 
and draw checks for his sustenance and keeping, 
but all without a single thought of the animal as 
having a character, a mind, a career of his own; as 
being susceptible to pain or pleasure; as a creature 
for whose welfare they have assumed a certain re- 
sponsibility of which they cannot get rid although 
they may forget it or deny its existence. Even 


among people who are intelligent, religious, and 


kind-hearted, as the world goes, there is sometimes 
found, as we all know, especially when their own 
convenience is concerned, an astonishing indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings of dumb beasts. 

There is a good deal of hardheartedness in our 
Puritan blood as respects dumb animals. I once 
spent several weeks on a farm where many beasts 
of various kinds were kept. The family was of pure 
New England stock, farmers for many generations 
back, stalwart, intelligent, honest people, pillars of 
the church, leading men in the village, but in their 
treatment of dumb beasts without feeling or com. 
punction. If thecows did not enter their stalls at the 
proper moment they were pounded with whatever 
weapon became handy; horses were driven when 
they were lame, and neglected when they were tired. 
Every animal on the place was in a continual state 
of hunger, and none ever received a kind word or 
a patofthe hand. That on all convenient occasions 
I surreptitiously fed the occupants of the barn— 
horses, cows, oxen, and bull—is a fact which I may 
be permitted to state, Jest I should include myself 
in the condemnation of these hard-hearted farmers; 
and I recall with pleasure the anticipatory neighing, 
the scraping of hoofs and the rattling of chains that 
soon became a regular occurrence whenever I set 
foot upon the threshold. 1 have known better ed. 
ucated, village-bred persons of the same stamp, 
men of a kind that command, when they die, half- 
column obituary notices in the paper, who took a 
vicious delight in stoning dogs off their lawns, and 
who would have been moved to scorn by any show 
of affection for a horse. 

People whose attitude toward dumb animals is of 
this character not only fail of their duty, but miss a 
vast amount of happiness. Horses are to be enjoyed in 
other waysthan those of riding anddriving. To be- 
come familiar with their characters andpeculiarities, 
of which latter horses have many; to see them com- 
fortable in their stalls, sleek, well fed, well groomed, 
warmly blanketed; to give them affection and to 
receive it back; finally, to take pride in them, and, 
frankly speaking, to brag about them without being 
more unveracious than a fairly good conscience will 
allow —this is to enjoy a horse.— H. C. MERWIN, 
in “ Road, Track, and Stable.” 


THE FINNS. 


It is certainly quite safe to affirm that in no other 
European State, not even in Sweden and Norway, is 
life and property more secure than in Finland. The 
confident, matter-of-fact way in which trunks, par- 
cels and portmanteaus are left for hours in the 
public streets of cities without any to look after 
them could not fail to edify an Englishman or a 
Belgian, whose portable property often seems to 
disappear by magic. 

In the country districts the houses are for the most 
part unbolted, unbarred and unlocked. More than 
once in my excursions I have come up to a house, 
the occupants of which were miles away at the time, 
and yet not a door of it was bolted or barred. 

Then again, it is no uncommon thing for a bloom. 
ing girl of 17, or a young married woman, to drive 
alone in her cart a distance of 50 or 60 miles through 
dense forests, and by the shores of gloomy lakes, 
conveying the family’s butter, cheese and eggs to 
market in town, and then to return home alone with 
the proceeds. 

Finnish honesty is proverbial. In trade the Finns, 
as a rule, are not only scrupulously honest, they are 
heroically, quixotically so. A tradesman will tell 
you the whole truth about his wares, even when he 
knows perfectly well that by doing so he loses a cus- 
tomer whom the partial truth would have secured. 

“This seems exactly the kind of apparatus I am 
looking for,” I said to a merchant in Helsingfors 
some months ago, in reference to an article that cost 
£15, “‘and I will buy it at once if, knowing what I 
want it for, you can honestly recommend me to take 
it.’ “No, sir, 1 do not recommend you to take it, 
nor have I anything in stock just now that would 
suit you.” And I leftthe shop and purchased what 
I wanted elsewhere. 

‘Here's your fare,” I said to a peasant in the in- 
terior, who had driven me for three hours through 
the woods on his drosky, handing him 4s. ‘ No, sir, 
that’s double my fare,” he replied, returning m2 half 
the money. And when I told him he might keep it 
for his honesty, he slightly nodded his thanks with 
the dignity of one of nature’s gentlemen. — Saturday 
Review. 


There is a world of good advice in the two lines 
of an old ballad: 
“If your wife is dearer to you than life, 
Kiss her and tell her so.” i 


| 
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EL 


FLYING THE 


KITE. 


He never could be called a canine beauty; 
He’s neither very large nor very wise; 
Yet to obey me is a loving duty — 
I read it in his eyes. 


No pride of breeding has descended to him; 
He lives uncoveted by any man; 

But no one in devotion could out-do him — 
My faithful black-and-tan. 


No matter what my mood, he does not ply me 
With vexing questions, trifling and absurd; 

What friend, so tactful, sits contented by me, 
Nor asks me for a word? 


O would that all who mourn life’s indirection, 
And tread the world companionless, alone, 
Were blessed with such a wealth of dumb affection 
To call their very own! 
LILLIAN PLUNKET? FERGUSON. 


TRIED TO SAVE HIM. 
{Special despatch to the Sunday Herald.] 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 30, 1894. James T. 
Hussey, a Philadelphian about 60 years of age, com- 
mitted suicide this evening by jumping from the 
end of ocean pier in the presence of several hundred 
people. 

An intelligent setter, belonging to the proprietor 
of the pier, jumped after the man and caught him by 
the neck. Hussey attempted to drive her off, but 
the dog succeeded in swimming with her burden of 
about 200 pounds nearly 300 feet before life savers 
relieved her. 

When brought to the shore the an was too far 
exhausted to recover. Despondency over family 
troubles is given as the cause. 


A VERMONT SHEEP-DOG. 


Here is a true story of a Vermont sheep-dog . 


which Scotchmen will find it hard to match: Cap- 
tain C , of Bradford, Vt., had a “shepherd-dog” 
which was accustomed to bring home the cows at 
night, always separating them from the other cattle, 
and never allowing any but milch cows to come up. 
One day Captain C——— accompained the dog in 
driving the cows to pasture. At one place on the 
road the Captain was surprised to see the dog desert 
the herd and take to the woods by the side of the road. 
The Captain went on with the cattle, which were 
walking briskly in advance. Within a quarter ofa 
mile they came to a break inthe fence, of which the 
Captain had no knowledge, leading into a field, and 
here, in the gap of the fence sat the dog in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way, guarding it against the entrance of 
the cattle. What else could his master suppose than 
that the dog was aware of the gap in the fence, and 
knowing that the man would bring up the cattle 
made a detour through the woods to the place to 
prevent the cattle from going into the field ? — Boston 
Transcript. 


HOW It ENDED. 


THINGS OF INTEREST. 


A volume of over 200 pages, written by Rev. Chas. 
J. Adams, Rector of “The Church of Holy Spirit,” 
Rondout-on-the-Hadson, and bearing the above title, 
comes to our table from its publishers, Fowler, Wells 
& Co., New York. From the chapters on Language 
and Mirth/ulness we take the following: 

“Speak crossly to the child to whom you have 
been habitually kind and see how surprised and 
grieved and crestfallen it will look. 

Speak in the same way to a dog which you have habit- 
ually treated kindly, and notice how surprised and 
grieved and crestfallem it will look. It will look 
into your face to see that you are not pretending, 
and then go away heartbroken. 

In every particular the expressions of the dog will 
be similar to those of the child, excepting that the 
child will weep. But the keeper will tell you that | 
the mother monkey weeps upon the death of her child.” 

“ Bayard Taylor telis of a favorite horse, old John 
by name. He was in the habit of talking to this old 
horse as he would have talked to a man. He was 
driving along a country highway one hot summer 
day when John gave evidence of distress. ‘What’s 
the matter, John?’ he asked kindly. John stopped | 
and held up one of his frontfeet. Mr.Taylor stepped 
to the ground, examined the foot, and found that the 
shoe was loose, and that a pebble had got between 
it and the hoof. With a pat and a smile and a word 
of esteem Mr. Taylor removed the pebble and drove 
John to a blacksmith'’s shop, where the shoe was 
tightened.” 

“There are stories without number of dogs com- 
ing and placing a foot in a lap to have a splinter ex- 
tracted. In the interest of a master or a child in 
trouble the dog will plead with you to accompany 
him, by whining, plucking your clothes, running 
ahead. The house is on fire and the master is in 
danger. The dog pulls at the bedclothes, barks in 
his anxiety, gently nips his hand. The master is 
awakened and saved.” 

“In acertain town there were two maiden ladies 
who were great friends, and agreed upon all subjects 
but religion. One was a Methodist, the other a Bap- 
tist; one believed in sprinkling, the other in immer- 
sion. War upon this subject was waged with vary- 
ing success. Now victory perched on the banner of 
sprinkling, now on that of immersion. One day the 
Methodist was completely discomfited by a shrill 
voice in her ear saying, ‘That’s a lie.’ It was the 
Baptist maiden’s parrot.” 

“A party of gentlemen laughed at a friend for 
talking to his horse and his dog. ‘ Laugh,’ he said, 
‘but they understand me as well as you do.’ To 
illustrate this he said, ‘Well, I think I’ll go home 

now.’ The dog, which had been lying at his feet, 
arose and sprang into his buggy, and took his place 
on the seat over from where the driver would natur- 
ally sit. The shepherd dog understands his mas- 
ter’s commands, and obeys them with astonishing 
promptness and efficiency. A gentleman in the 
North-west owned a dog of this sort of which he was 
very fond and proud. In displaying his intelligence 


WHERE IS MY DOG? AND OTHER | 
| 


| 


he one day told him to cut the rams out of a mixed 
flock of sheep. J¢ was done. Then he told him to cut 
out the wethers. J/¢ was done. Then he told him to 
cut out the ewes; it was done, and the lambs were 
left by themselves. In separating the ewes from the 
lambs he had to move very quickly and intelligent- 
ly, and do a good deal of well-directed barking; for 
not only is it hard to separate mothers and their 
children, but he had at the same time to keep the 
rams and the wethers rounded up. In my boyhood 
I was very familiar with a great Newfoundland dog. 
In the evening my grandfather would say, ‘Now, 
Jerry, it is time to bring the cows.’ Not waiting for 
another word, the great fellow would arise lazily 
and start to the hill-pasture after them. In direct- 
ing either the shepherd dog or Jerry not a gesture 
was used.” 

“ There is nothing more certain than that animals have 
a language, or means of communications of ideas of their 
own. Notice the wise, engaged looks of a commun- 
ity of crows cawing together, and you are tempted 
to substitute the word talking for cawing. See the 
martins upon and about their box. How they sidle 
toward each other! How they chatter; shall we not 
say, how they talk? They are certainly interchang- 
ing ideas. And two housewives leaning over the 
fence which separates their gardens do not seem to 
gossip with greater enjoyment than they.” 


MIRTHFULNESS. 

“T have in mind the picture of the playing of two 
nearly grown Newfoundland pups on a rough lawn, 
which ran to the brink of a sudden descent over 
which ashes were wont to be dumped. Oneof them, 
which was pursued, paused on the brink of this de- 
scent. The other thought he had him. Like a flash 
he bounded aside and the other went to the bottom 
head over heels, and brought up covered with ashes, 
and sneezing. The dozen or so who witnessed the 
scene roared with laughter,— roared and screamed, 
for there were some ladies inthe number. The per- 
petrator caused the laugh to come again by looking over 
the brink with mouth open, tongue out and eyes in which 
there was a new light, showing that he was amused by the 
di. fiture of his ion.” 


_ 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WRITES: 

This one thing | write unto you, love-bewildered 
girls: All men make good lovers while they are 
about it. The expressions of courtship go for little. 
How many roses does he bring? How many kisses 
does he give? ‘These are not the questions. Are his 
vows ardent? Are his letters affectionate? These 
matter less than it would be possible to make you believe. 

But what kind of a son is he to an aged or a lonely 
Sather? Is he patient with an unattractive, an ailing, 
even a nagging mother? Do you know how he treats his 
sister? 


A small boy surprised his teacher at one of the 
grammar schools by asking her how far a proces- 
sion of the Presidents of the United States would 
reach if they were placed ina row. On her express- 
ing her ignorance, he calmly announced: 
Washingt 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


every opportunity fo say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 
I answer: To teach and lead every word or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


19871 


19872 


19873 


19874 


19875 


19876 


19877 
19878 


19879 


19880 


19881 


19882 


19883 


19884 
19885 


19886 


19891 
19892 
19893 
19894 
19895 
19896 
19897 
19898 


19899 
19900 
19901 


19902 L 


19903 
19904 


away. 
picked up the seal. 


into 


Salem, Oregon, 
Friends Polytechnic Band. 
P., Conden Bean. 
Scott’s Mills, Oregon. 
Robin Band. 
P., Ethel Corelson. 
Locust Level, 
Stu Hall Band. 

, Mrs. A. H. Temple. 
Ja ac ksonville, Fla. 

[allie Q. Brown Band. 
P., Susie C. Austin. 
Carlisle . Pa. 

Carlisle Band. 
P., Richenda Pratt. 
Providence, R. I. 
Eddy St. Band No. 1. 
P., Miss A.V. Remington. 
Wayside Band. 

Miss Edith R. Allen. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Castelar School Band, 
P., Nellie Wright. 
N.Y. City, N. Y. 
Rosebuds Band. 
P., Pauline Weintraub. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Willard Band. 
P., Mrs. M. A. Moore. 
W. Sullivan, Me. 
W. Sullivan Band. 
P., Archie Havey. 
Pawtucket, 
Anthernion Band. 
F., Chas. 
N. Scituate, R. I. 
Star Band. 
P., Miss Elizabeth Jillson. 

A Knot of Blue Band. 

P., Mrs. W. H. Poole, Jr. 
Hope, R. 1. 

aisy Band. 

P., Miss Emma S. Davis. 
Sisseton Agency, S. D. 
Govt. Indian School Band. 


P., Mrs. Philena E. Johnson. 
7 Prov idence, R. I. 


Rosa Bonheur Band. 
P., Jessie E. Curtis. 


Richmond, N. H. 


Willing Workers Band. 
P., N. Gertrude Stone. 
Golde n Rule Band. 

P., NwoG. Stone. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


First German M.E. S. School. 


Excelsior Band. 
P., Herman E. Thomas. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P.,|. F. Pauling. 
i” Try Band. 
P., Louise Thorns. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Gussie Schram, 
verfail Band. 
, J.C. Marting. 
Bis Workers Band. 
P., George Schad. 
Ww ide Awake Band, 
P., J.C. A. Schram. 
Helpin Hand Band. 
, G. Stark. 
Hope Band. 
P., Geo. H. Rehm. 
Sunbeam Band. 
P., Albert Thoms. 
Star Band. 
P., Paul Leyter. 
Rose Band. 
P., Mrs. Schram. 
ily Band. 
Mrs. Ebrensperger. 
Violet Band. 
P., Mrs. Bock 
Tulip Band. 
P., Mrs. Albright. 


TOMMY, THE 


the boat. 


19905 
19906 
19907 
19908 
19909 
19910 
19911 
19912 


19913 
19914 
19915 
19916 
19917 
19918 
19919 
19920 
19921 
19922 
19923 
19924 
19925 
19926 
19927 


19928 


19939 
19940 
19941 
19942 
19943 
19944 
19945, 


19946 


SEAL. 


One day when Mr. Wise was out in his long Indian 
canoe fishing, he saw a baby seal on a rock not far 
He pushed his canoe over to the rock and 
It was fast asleep, and did not 
know that there was a man near until he lifted it 
The poor little thing was very un- 
happy, and cried to get back into the water. 
Wise wished to keep it, so he took it home to his 
wife, and they fed and petted it until it became quite 
tame, and would go about the house like a dog. 

After it had been with them a few weeks it be- 
came so fond of them that it would not leave the 
house for more than an hour at a time. 
would open the door and send it out. Tommy—that 
is what they called it— would slide down the rocks 
into the sea and dive about for awhile catching fish. 
In about an hour he would climb up to the porch | 


Mayflower Band. 
P., Mrs. Mateng. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Mrs. Rapt. 
Lilac Band. 
P., Pine. 
Daisy Ba 
P., Tillie ibright. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Lizzie Ebner. 
Pink Band. 
P., Mamie Reinschild. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Mrs. Nicolsin. 
Mayflower Cong. S. S. 
Rule Band. 

. F. Brunner. 
ii Ty Band. 
P., Mrs, Gillett. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Mr. Sanborn. 
Neverfail Band. 

.. Mr. Irving. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., Dr. Masters. 
Hope Band. 

P., Mrs. Wilson. 
Sunbeam Band. 

P., Mrs. Whitehead. 
Star Band. 

P., Mrs. Sanborn. 
Helping Hand Band. 


rs. H. L. Whitehead. 


Busy Workers Band. 

, Mr. Badger. 
Rose Band. 
P., Mr. Whitehead. 
Tulip Band. 
P., Miss Moore. 
Lily Band. 
P., Mrs, Coldwell. 
Violet Band. 
P., Mrs. Hyde. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Mr. Collamore. 
Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Grant. 
College Ave. Bapt. S.S. 
Longtellow Band. 
P., J.J. W. Billingsley. 
4 hittier Band, 

J. W. Edwards. 

Angell Band. 
P., W. W. Lowe. 
Lily Band, 
P., Mrs. Loomis. 
2 T ulip Band. 
P., Mrs. Lowe. 
Rose Band. 

P., J. H. Vail. 
Violet Band. 
P., Mrs. J. F. Williams. 


5 Mi ayflower Band. 


, Miss Von Hake, 
erbe Band, 
E. A. Kingsley. 
7 Golde n Rule Band. 
» Mr. Chaille. 


3 Helping Hand Band. 


, Miss Ringer. 
Try Band. 
P., Miss Newton. 
Ne verfail Band. 
P., E. H. Williams. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., F. Newby. 
Excelsior Band, 
P., Dr. Anthony. 
Hope Band. 
P., Mr. McDonald. 


Pansy Band. 
P., Mrs. Downey. 
Daisy Band. 


P., Kate Williams. 
Fletcher Pl. M. E. S. S. 
Geo. Washington Band. 
P., L.. B. Hopkins. 


Mr. 
baby. 


Mrs. Wise 


to get in. 
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19948 
19949 
19950 
19951 


19955 
19956 
19957 
19958 
19959 
19960 
19961 
19962 
19963 


19964 I 


19965 
19966 
19967 
19968 
19969 
19970 
19971 
19972 
19973 


19974 
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19976 
19977 
19978 
19979 
19980 
19981 
19982 
19983 
19984 
19985 
19986 
19987 
19988 


19989 


Wise opened the door. 


Rosebud Band. 
Foy Miss Marsee, 
Pansy Band. 
P., Miss M. Marsee, 
Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Brown. 
Hope Band. 
P., Miss Surbey. 
Star Band. 
P., Miss S. Marsee. 
Golden Rule Band. 
» Mr. Young. 
L ily Band. 
P., Mrs. Boyer. 
Vv iolet Band. 
P., Mrs Murphy. 
Rose Band. 
P., Mrs. Tillson. 
Tulip Band. 

Miss B. Taylor. 
May lower Band. 

Miss N. Taylor. 
Forget- me-not Band. 
P., Miss Diller. 
Snowball Band. 

P., Miss Roberts. 
Vil Try Band. 
P., Mr. Ray. 
Ne -verfail Band, 
Mr. Wheeler. 
w illing Workers Band, 
Mrs. Hopkins. 
Sunbez am Band. 
P., Mrs. Siddall. 
zilac Band. 
P., Mrs. Sullivan. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., Mrs. Meek. 
Band. 
- Roberts. 
I Sot llow Band, 
Hogeland. 
huttier Band. 
Mr. Finney. 
» Mr. Lake. 
He iin H: and Band, 
Littleton, 
Seve ath Presb. 
Excelsior Band. 
P., Will Chaffee. 
Lily Band, 
P., Jennie York, 
Rose’ Band. 
P., Mr. Harness, 
Violet Band, 
P., Mr. Laycock. 
Tulip Band, 
P., Emma Kourtpeter. 
Mayflower Band, 

Tillie McClintock. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Laura Spielhoft. 
Snowball Band. 

P., Mr. Sulgrove. 
Verbena Band. 
P., Lillie Olsen, 
Hlope Band, 

Star Band. 

P., Mrs. Haftour. 
Sunbeam Band. 

?., Carrie Johnson, 
Vill Try Band, 

P., Maud Hixson, 
Wide Awade Band. 
P., Miss Showin. 
Golden Rule Band. 
» L. Higgs 
Hel ping Hz nd Band, 
» Miss Lee. 
Sunshine Band. 
» Miss Sloan, 
Ne verfail Band. 
. Mathews. 
Ww illing Workers Band, 
P., Mrs. Bracken. 


again and lie there crying like a child until Mrs. 
Then he would wag his tail 
and rub himself against her feet to show his joy. 
He liked nothing better than to have Mrs. Wise tuke 
him up in her arms and hold him on her lap. 

One day Mrs. Wise put Tommy out of doors while 
she went to visit a neighbor. 
of playing he went up to the door as usual and called 
When no one came he cried just likea 
When Mrs. Wise came home she found that 
he had cried himself sick, and he was sad all the 
evening. 

Tommy learned a great many tricks. 
almost as quick at learning as a dog. 
shake hands, lie down and pretend to sleep, smoke 
& pipe, and cry when told to sing. 

One day he went out to get his dinner in the sea, 
and that was the last Mrs. Wise ever saw of him. 


S. School, 


When he grew tired 


He would 
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She thinks that he followed the tide far out into the 
ocean and there met some of his old playmates, who 
persuaded him to stay with them. 
never came back, and Mrs. Wise says she loved him 
so well and was so sorry to lose him that she often 
dreams that she hears him crying on the doorstep. 


At any rate he 


lie was 


Tommy— 


Teacher (who had been lecturing on the ballot)— 
“Now, will some little boy tell me when the rich 
man and the poor man meet on the same level? 
When is there absolutely no distinction of rank be- 
tween them?” 
min’."’"—Jndianapolis Journal. 


“When they go in swim- 


A little girl sent out to look for eggs returned 
without success, complaining that all the hens were 
standing about doing nothing. 
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THE RIVER NILE. 


The Nile valley is the great bird road running 
North and South. The heron fishes in every shallow. 
The ibis haunts the banks. The pelicans stand in rows 
at the time of the inundation. Eagles, kites, and 
ospreys are common. On every sand bank, black, or 
black and white vultures hop about and flap their 
outspread, draggled wings. A kingfisher, more com- 
mon and more soberly clad than ours, performs 
wonderful feats of diving within a few paces of the 
onlooker. The little sand snipe and the true snipe 
prevail, and the quail visits the country in immense 
numbers in the spring. Owls haunt the palm trees 
and ruins, and pigeons, which are reared in every 
village for the sake of the manure, are probably 
more numerous than in any other country in the 
world. It is delightful to note the tameness of the 
birds of Egypt. They enter rooms and houses 
through windows or crevices left for ventilation, 
and once inside, hop fearlessly about the floor, 
picking upstray crumbs. I have seen—and the sight 
was a pretty one—a sparrow perched on the corner 
of a table during the progress of a crowded hotel 
repast; and it is not uncommon to see them flitting 
across the ceilings of drawing rooms at Luxor. All 
birds, from largest to the smallest, go unmolested, 
unless they are definitely useful for food. The great 
brown kite sits fearlessly on the roofs of Cairo, hard 
by his cousin the crow, which is not black, like our 
crow, but is black and gray, and might easily be 
mistaken fora pigeon. Every garden—at any rate, 
in Upper Egypt—has its owl frequenting a tall palm 
tree, and hooting or whistling as nature guides it.— 
Arthur’s Home Magazine. 


Weare glad to give our readers the following, 
sent us by Mrs. Paret, wife of the Bishop of 
Baltimore: 


First. At a pleasant little country home, near 
Baltimore, lives a lady who is very fond of animals, 
. and who is the president of a Band of Mercy. 

She has always wanted a dog to take the place of 
one she had some years ago. 

One evening lately she heard a tapping at the door, 
and thinking it was a child who could not reach the 
bell, she opened the door. There stood a beautiful 
collie dog wagging his tail, which had made the 
knocking sound. 

He walked in and made himself at home, was fed 
and taken care of, as he looked as if he had come a 
long distance and had been abused. 

He is still there, as he would not go away and no 
one came to claim him. 

The little children in the place say: ‘How did Carlo 
know the lady wanted a dog, and how did he know she 
belonged to a Band of Mercy?” 

Second. Some time ago, while in New York, alittle 
incident came under my notice which I think will 
interest your readers. 

A large wagon loaded with stone, drawn by two 
horses, was standing in front of a large flat that was 
being built on Ninety-third street. While they stood 
there a milk wagon drove up to the house opposite. 
There was a barrel filled with hay standing in front 
of the house, and while the man was in the house 
the horse attached to the milk wagon walked up to 
the barrel and took a big mouthful, then walked 
over to the two horses attached to the stone wagon 
and held out his mouthful to each. 

After each had pulled off part of the hay he quietly 
ate what was left in his mouth. 

This incident was seen and can be vouched for by 
four persons. M. G. PARET. 


LOVE YOUR NEIGHBOR. 


*“ Love your neighbor as yourself,” 
So the parson preaches; 
That’s one-half the decalogue, 
So the prayer book teaches. 
Half my duty I can do 
With but little labor, 
For with all my heart and soul 
1 do love my neighbor. 


And I’ve preached the word, I know,, 
For it was my duty 

To convert the stubborn heart 
Of the little beauty. 

Once again success has crowned 
Missionary labor, 

For her sweet eyes own that she 
Also loves her neighbor. 


—George A. Baker, Jr. 
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THE GOOD ANGEL 


Did you ever see a counterfeit ten dollar 
bill ? 

Yes. 

Why was it counterfeited ? 

Because it was worth counterfeiting. 

Was the ten dollar bill to blame? 

No. 

Did you ever see a scrap of brown paper 
counterfeited? 

No. 

Why not? 

Because it is not worth counterfeiting. 

Did you ever see a counterfeit Christian. 

Yes, lots of them. 

Why was he counterfeited ? 

Because he was worth counterfeiting. 

Was he to blame for being counterfeited? 

No. 

—Bethany Tidings. 


A HERO. 


A few years ago a fire broke out in a charming 
little Swiss village, says an exchange. In a few 
hours the quaint frame houses were entirely de- 
stroyed. 

The poor peasants ran around wringing their 
hands and weeping over their lost homes and the 
bones of the burned cattle. 

One poor man was in greater trouble than his 
neighbors, even. His home and cows were gone, 
and so also was his son, a bright boy of six or seven 
years. He wept and refused to hear any words of 
comfort. He spent the night wandering sorrowfully 
among the ruins, while his acquaintances had taken 
refuge in the neighboring villages. 

Just as daybreak came, however, he heard a well- 
known sound, and looking up he saw his favorite 
cow leading the herd, and coming directly after 
them was his bright-eyed little boy. 

“O, my son! my son!” he cried, “ are you really 
alive?” 

“Why, yes, father. When I saw the fire I ran to 
get our cows away to the pasture lands.” 


From “ Striking For The Right,” by Julia A. Eastman. 


AND THE BAD. 


* You are a hero, my boy!” the father exclaimed. 

But the boy said: ‘“0O, no! A hero is one who 
does some wonderful deed. I led the cows away 
because they were in danger, and I knew it was the 
right thing to do.” 

“Ah!” cried the father, “he who does the right 
thing at the right time is a hero.” 


HE WAS A GENTLEMAN. 


A fewdays ago I was passing through a pretty, 
shady street, where some boys were playing at base 
bali. Among their number was a little lame fellow, 
seemingly about twelve years old—a pale, sickly- , 
looking child, supported on two crutches, and who 
evidently found much difficulty in walking, even 
with such assistance. 

The lame boy wished to join the game, for he did 
not seem to see how much his infirmity would be in 
his own way, and how much it would hinder the 
progress of such an active sport as base ball. 

His companions, very good-naturedly, tried to 
persuade him te stand at one side and let another 
take his place; and I was glad to notice that none of 
them hinted that he would be in the way, but that 
they all objected for fear he would hurt himself. 

“Why, Jimmy,” said one at last, “‘ you can’t run, 
you know.” 

“Oh, hush!” said another—the tallest in the party; 
‘never mind, I’ll run for him,” and he took his place 
by Jimmy’s side, prepared to act. “If you were like 
him,” he said, aside to the other boys, “‘ you wouldn’t 
want to be told of it all the time.” 

As I passed on I thought to myself that there was 
a true gentleman. : 


If the devil should lose his tail where would he go 
to find another? 
Ans. To the grog-shop, where they re-tail spirits. 
Cases reported at our Boston Offices in June. 
Whole number dealt with, 322; animals taken from 
work, 42; horses and other animals killed, 107. 


ain 


Report of Country Agents for Last Quarter. 
Whole number dealt with, 544; animals taken from 


work, 199; killed, 104. 
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ur Dumb Animals. 


FEEDING 


Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. in June, 1894. 
Fines and witness fees, $128.70. 
MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


0. H. Davenport, $100; Mr. and Mrs. Henry Picker- 
ing, $100; Mrs. Joshua Stetson, $20; Miss Whitwell, 
$4; Mrs. S. H. Swan, $3; T. Leverett, $3; Mrs. W. 
Woodman, $3; A Friend, $1.20. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH. 


E. A. Goodnow, Geo. Wigglesworth, W. H. Forbes, 
W. T. Brown, Edw. Fiske, Chas. M. Carter, Geo. W. 
Taylor, Frank W. Wildes. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 
Griggs, W. F. Hall, Dr. E. A. Daniels, E.G. Byam, 


Mrs. G. F. Blake, Jr., D. Lovering, Jr., W.C. Rich- 
ardson, U. H. Andrews, Mrs. E. Torrey, Geo. Kemp- 


THE DEER. 


, ton, Mrs. Geo. Kempton, Mrs. J. C. Whitin, J. H. | 
Chadwick, Mrs. F. C. Shattuck, Mrs. Ole Bull, Sayles | 
& Jenks, Mrs. C. Clapp, E. H. Abbott, Jr., Mrs.Green- | 
leaf, John Bartlett, Miss A.M. Longfellow, Miss F. M. | 


Mackay, Mrs. J. H. Thayer, Misses Peabody, Miss 
E. G. Johnston, North Packing Co., C. U. Cotting, G. 
A. A. Pevey, Mrs. W. Ela, Prof. J. W. Whitney. 


Two DOLLARS EACH, 


Gen. H. Springer, E. E. Frost, H. F. Harris, Dr. C. | 


L. Nichols, C. W. Delvey, J. M. Brown, E. L. Davis, 
Miss G. Frye, Dr. D. W. Cheever, D. L. Pickman, 
Prof. F. J. Child, Miss A. R. Wells, Mrs. J. B. Bonton, 


Dr. C. C. Foster, Misses Chapman, D. W. Ross, Mrs. | 


c. F. Dunbar, Mrs. E. Abbott. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


KE. H. Wakefield, Jr., F. H. Chadwick, S. E. Currier, 
Mrs. W. M. Amsden, 8. D. Williams, Mrs. C. F. Han- 
son, Mrs. F.S. Dearborn, Mrs. E. Whitney, Mrs. H. 
M. A. Marble, Dr. Harrower, C. M. Rogers, Mrs. J.G. 
Brady, Rev. H. T. Cheever, F. A. Smith, L. & F. G. 
Whitaker, Cash, E. W. Sawyer, G. A. Dary, D. T. 
Dickinson, W. H. Cundy, Miss A. Goodell for prisons, 
F. M. Forbush, Mrs. D. Gessner, Mrs. J. S. Aborn, 
Mrs. J. B. Goodell, A Friend, Mrs. N.S. Brigham, W. 
H. Learnard,Cash, A. F. Macdonald, J. H. Humphreys, 
B. P. Lane, J. P. Webber, Sam Ward Co., Wm. A. 
Bates, C. F. Fiske. E. H. Warner, Cash, Mrs. L. 8. 
Rhodes, F. E. Marble, W. F. Day, F. Harrington, J. 
P. Punch, W. F. Sawyer, C. F. Goodridge, 8S. Adams, 
W. P. Sparrell, F. W. Hobbs, B. Robinson, Cash, Mrs. 
J.T. Ames, G. W. Gregory, E. P. Perry, C. W. Cham- 
berlin, F. H. Howard, E. W. Burdett, W.A. Rea, Rev. 
A. McKenzie, A Friend, H. H. Woolson, A. C. Well- 
ington, A. A. Lincoln, Miss M. D. Parker, C. A. 


| C. Huntley, Dr. J. H. Robinson, Mrs. A. I. 


Randall, F. G. Smith, J. Williams, F. H. Stratton, T. 
Cc. Bates, F. A. Bower, Ben. Levy, J. H. Scott, E. 
Norris, G. A. Allison, C. H. Robinson, A. J. Clare, 
Miss E. N. Storer, Rev. D. N. Beach, Dr. A. L. Nor- 
ris, Mrs. J. W. Irving, Mrs. E. Burnett, Mrs. J. Hayes, 
Mrs. W. Read, Susan E. Smith, Clara Howe, Miss A. 
G. Kelly, W. B. Reid, G. 5. Burnett, Matilda A. Dana, 
Mrs. A. F. Gribbin, H. R. Curtis, Miss L. H. Fries, 
Mrs. P. Russell, David Merritt, J. F. ))winnell, Miss 
M. Barker, B. P. Barker, H. N. Wheeler, B. W. Wells, 
Mrs. G. W. Cummings, P. D. Richards, E. L. Rad- 
away, M. Bowen, D. Braman, W. E. Stowe, A. F. 
Adams, Mrs. M. P.White, D. A. Hollis, L. W. Farmer, 
E. KE. Bailey, J. W. Vinal, E. 0. Silver, J. W. Slavin, 
E. P. Bryant, M. Webb Reed, E. 0. Crowell, W. H. 


: | Coleman, C. Baker, A. Pauly, Mrs. H. F. Strout, Mrs. 
Elisha Gunn, Dr. F. L. Banfield, A Friend, N. J. 


M. L. Rogers, Mrs. F. Gardiner, Mrs. A. Wilkinson, 
A Friend, Miss A. B. Fuller, Miss M. Jones, H. R. 
Wyatt, J. N. Pastene, F. 5S. Hesseltine, A Friend. 

All others, $1. 

Total, $645.20. 

American Humane Education Society for litera- 
ture and sundries, $161.44. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Oregon Humane Society, $20; Mrs. W. H. Bradley, 
$4.50; E. C. Andrus, $3.25; Mrs. J. F. Downing, 
$3.15; S. Webster, $2.50; Hattie B. Skinner, $2.50; 
Miss Hannah Day, $2.50; Mrs. Walker, $2.00; Bessie 
Pedder, $2.00; Julia J. Wheeler, $1.80; Laura E. Bur- 
nett, $0.75. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. B. D. Marshall, Hattie A. Sylvester, Mrs. 8. 
E. Wilson, M. W. Hayward, Mrs. 8. Lincoln, Mrs. R. 
Parker, 
Minnie H. Pierce, Mary M. Prouty, Mrs. L. P. Hic- 
kok, Mrs. R. Swan, Mrs. E. C. L. Browne, Mrs. Nim- 
mons, A. L. Putnam, Bertha P. Case. 


FirTy CENTS EACH. 

Sarah K. Bolton, W. E. Glasscock, F. W. Ireland, 
Elsie M. Hodge, Elizabeth H. Jaques, Mrs. A. C. 
Sullivan, Mr. Burgess, C. E. Snyder, Mrs. M.A. S. Bat- 
terman, Mary E. Pardee, Mrs. J. C. Lewis, Mrs.38. 
A. Titcomb, I. T. Guild, C. J. Graham, W. Leisen- 
ring, Mrs. E. R. Dodge, Mrs. E. L. Bare, E. Weiden- 
back, Lottie A. Rose, J. B. Symes, C. R. Fletcher, 
Misses Hilliard, Mrs. C. H. Keys, Jessie A. Aiken, 
Emily W. Tillinghast, Miss M. E. Haviland, Miss M. 
F. Harding, Mrs. H. Gallagher, Miss H. M. Williams, 
Cc. E. Breckinridge. 

All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $3.76. 

Total, $79.71. 

Interest, $13.50. 

Publications sold, $122.67. 

Total, $1,151.22. 


Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society for June, 

Mrs. Geo. Dickinson, $300; interest, $230.87; A N, 

Y. Friend, $100; Bequest of Miss Elizabeth Blan- 

chard, $50; Geo. W. Chase, $5; P. Donohoe’s Sons $1. 


And from Sales of The American Humane Educa- 
tion Society Publications. 

Rev. J. W. Shaw, $5.20; H. H. Spayd, $5; G. B. 
Arnold, $7; Minnesota Soap Co., $10; New Glouces- 
ter, Me., $5; J. B. Caldwell, $5. 

All others in sums of less than five dollars, $80.30. 

***Qur Dumb Animals’ is a perfect gem of a paper, 
filled with noble thoughts and beautiful poems.” 
— Detroit Gazette. 


“Full of interesting matter and fine illustrations.” 
—Daily Press, Albany, N. Y. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained at 
our offices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage : — 
seme aT Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 

—- , 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 
cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 
Address to Bdéston Public Schools, by Geo. 
T. Angell . . 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell — 
Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 
twenty-four for ten cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 


Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell sates $0.25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
Geo, T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 
whole twelve bound together, or . 2.00 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 
Horse, by H.C. Merwin, l centeach, or 1.00 * 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1.50 “ 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell... 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 
D. D. Slade ° 1.00 
Service of Mercy, selections trom Scrip- 
ture, etc. ° ° 65 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 
Angell... 1.00 


Fifty two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 

Band ot Mercy Metal Badges, 8 and 5 cents each, 

Band of Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each, 


Condensed Information, an gy pamphlet by Geo. 
T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Societies for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of Mercy. 
This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the National 
Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at 
Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and 
below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and more 
copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. Postage free to 
all parts of the United States. 
a@ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent 
to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor. Hawley, 
Boston. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

$100 00] Associate Annual . . $5 00 
Associate Life . 50 00| Children’s . . . . . 10 
Active Annual . 1000| Branch ...... 10 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A. 


Active Life . 


Active Life . . $100 00] Associate Annual . . $5 00 
Associate Life 50 Children’s . . . 10 
Active Annual 


All members of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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